








FRIENDS DRY GOODS. 


One lot 9-4 Plain Shawls $2.50 ; worth $5.00. 

s 9¢ = “ $3.25 “ $6.00. 

“ Mized Long Shawls $5.00, very cheap. 
White and Colored Silk Cashmere Shawls from 7-8 

to 7-4. 

New invoice of Neapolitan Silks $1.12} and $1.25. 
Black Silks from $1.00 to $5.00. 
A fresh stock of Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs. 
Black Alpacas a specialty from 25¢ to $1.25. 


Friends will find it to their interest to examine 
these goods before purchasing elsewhere. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
§. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, 


SAMUEL MAROT. 

JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 
Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, Fine Catlery, &c., 

814 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. 
Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. 
Wedding Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
Cards and Engraving generally. 

SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING. 


CARPFETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Oloth, Mats, &c, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps23 40-33: North Second St., Philada, 


GOOD BUSINESS STAND TO RENT. 
FIXTURES AND GOOD WILL FOR SALE. 


John J. Lytle, Seventh and Spring Garden Street, 
Phila., having engaged in another business, offers 
the old established Dry Goods Store to rent, with 
dwelling attached. A good opportunity is now 
offered for any one who will keep an assortment of 
goods for Friends. Such a store is much needed in 
this city. Terms moderate. For further particulars 
apply to or address JOHN J. LYTLE, 

7th and Spring Garden St., Phila. 

N. B.—The attention of country storekeepers are 

called to this. 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


An elegantly bound canvassing book for the best 
and cheapest Family Bible ever published, will be 
sent free of charge to any book agent. It contains 
nearly 500 fine Scripture illustrations, and agents 
are meeting with unprecedented success. Address, 
stating experience, etc., and we will show you what 
our agents are doing. NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
00.,; Philada., Pa. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 8, 1873. 


WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
@ new and well selected stock. 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat- 
tresses. 





DOES ALL THE SEWING OF THE FAMILY. 


OTHER MACHINES. 


RABILITY OF ITS WORK. 


manufacturers of the 


Celebrated Button-Hole and Over-Seam- 
Machin 


Street, Philadelphia. : 
AGENTS WANTED IN CITY AND COUNTRY. | 
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I. P. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STREET. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 


cece 


PRICE LOW. | 
FURNITURE. 


Established twenty-five years by 
5. B. REGESTER, 


No. 526 Cattownitt Sraeet, Para. 


AMERICAN 


SEWINC-MACHINE 


BEAUTIFUL IN ITS CONSTRUCTION. 
NOISELESS IN ITS MOVEMENT. 
COMBINES ALL THE BEST QUALITIES OF 


IS UNEQUALED IN THE STRENGTH AND DU- 


The American Sewing Machine Company are sole 


8. 
Payments received in easy monthly instalments. 
Come and see its beautiful work before purchasing 
any other. Office and salesrooms 1318 Chestnut 


KEYSTONE BANK, 
Chestnut Street, opposite United States Mint, 
Allows Interest on Time Deposits, and 5 per cent. 
Interest on Deposits to SAVINGS FUND, subject to 
Draft at One Week’s Notice. For Rent, at moderate 
rates, Improved SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES in Fire 
and Thief Proof, Vaultm 
Deposits solicited and Ladies and Gentlemen in- 
vited to an inspéction of the vaults. 
L. MONTGOMERY BOND, President. 
JOS. B. WISWELL, Cashier. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 
TAILOR, 


Late Cutter and Foreman of Cuas. CO. Jackson, de- 
ceased, has removed to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch, 
where he will be pleased to see his friends and 
patrons ef the old establishment. 
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RAILROAD’ w.2" HASSLER & CO. 
BONDS wussro No. 7 Wall &., New York. 


Gaucational, SHOEMAKER BROS., 


Formerly at 930 Market Street. 
























SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


The Fourth Annual Catalogue of this Institution, 
with the minutes of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the H 0 U S fF - F U R N | S H IN G 


Stockholders, is now published. Stockholders and 
GOODS, 


others desiring a Pe. ° 
J. H. M: resident. . 
: Fine Cutlery, 
Plated Ware, "> 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
and Fancy Articles, 


LADIES. 
1619 Chestnut Street, 


This Institution has a healthy and beautiful loca- 
tion, three miles south of Coatesville, Chester Co., 
Pa. The Spring and Summer term commences on 
the 17th of Second month, 1873. Terms $85 per 
session of twenty weeks. 

Thorough and careful instruction is given in every 


department. For circulars address the Principal. PHILADELPHIA. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, J. | “Zoe AND SCHOOL FOR LITTLE 
am eiionn, Shaner a, CHILDREN. 





A permanent home for ten children, ages 5 to 12, 
situated in a healthy part of Bucks County, Pa., 4 
miles east of Doylestown. There will be a school in 
the home for those who wish to attend. The mode 
of instruction will be thorough, and the children will 
be watched over with a conscientious and parental 
care. Pupils admitted at all times. Board, tuition 
and washing $5 per week. No extras. 

Address the teacher, SARAH E. FELL, Mechanics- 
ville, Bucks Co., Pa. 

Second Edition: Complete to 1873. 
A HISTORY AND GENERAL CATALOGUE 
OF WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Compiled by Watson W. Dewers. 


The work contains : 

I. A brief History of the Institution. 

II. List of Officers and Committees from its ori- 
gin to the present time. 

Il]. A complete Catalogue of Students (nearly ten 
thousand,) with residence and date of Ad- 
mission. 

IV. An Alphabetical Index to all names in the 
foregoing lists. 

Errors occurring in the former Edition have been 
corrected, so far as known. Hundreds of Friends, in 
all parts of the country, who were wholly or partly 
educated at the School; will be interested in the 
book. 


Large 12 mo. Cloth, 343 p., Price $1.75. By mait, 
post paid, $2.00. 

For sale by Jacob Smedley, at Friends’ Book 
Store, 304 Arch Street, Phil’a, and by Lewis For- 
sythe, at the School, Street Road P.0O., Chester Co. 
Pa. 


~ QHESTER ACADEMY, 


FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. CO., PA. 


The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers te whole expense. 
Please send for our new Circular. 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Friends, near Springboro, Warren County, Ohio, 
will open its Third year, with the 1st session of 15 
weeks, on 9th mo. 10th, 1872; 2d session of 13 
weeks on Ist mo. 7th, 1873, and 3d session of 11 
weeks on the ‘5th of 4th mo., 1873. Whole ex- 
pense for the scheol year, deducting amount earned 
in two hours of each day devoted to physical in- 
dustries, is $150.00. For catalogue containing fall 
particulars, apply to E. W. Whipple, A. M., Prin- 
cipal. 


i peepee 
BAST HAMBURG FRIENDS’ INSTI- 
TUTE. 


Epvwakp H. Cook, A. B., Principal. 
Passe A. Cornet, Preceptor. 
Eunice NicHots, Assistant. 

This Institution, a boarding and day school for 
both sexes, under the care of members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, is pleasantly located ten miles 
southeast of Buffalo, and will commence its Winter 
term of twelve weeks the 8th day of lst mo., 1873. 

Terms for board and tuition in common English 
branches, $60. 

For catalogues and fall particulars address 

ISAAC BAKER, Superintendent, 
East Hamburg, Brie Co., N. Y. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 





MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 


With Improved and ¢ heapened 










Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the | MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 

care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and TET Ray ror tomes. Sunday-schools and Lecture 
2 5 \ s\UZ rooms, it is rivalled. Brillian 

winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. logiiee Xisemaes Poe, stand oun 


Expenses $200 per year. SCLOPTICON MANUAL (Revised Ed.) 60 ets. 


TRUSTEES. . *hee > 
ciacaitinden Barclay Knight, L.J. Marcy, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ellwood Michener, David Ferris, For MARKING LINEN with Pen, Stencil 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, Plates, Silver Stamps, Indelible Pencils, etc. Ilus- 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. | trated Circular of Desigus and. Price List sent free. 


For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Prinei-| Address THEODORE RUE, Quaker City Stencil 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. Works, 234 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“TAKE FAST BOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY Lire.” 


VOL. XXX. 


PLLA 


EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. | 


COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P, M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Twenty-sinta Volume commenced on the 2d of 
Third month, 1872, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subseri- 
bers receiving it threugh th~ mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Tarez DoLuars. 

SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. 


It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at | Experience among tho Prairie Do 
| Crazy Black Dick..........ccocccsccccsceees 


the beginning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in cugcks, prarrs, or 
P. O. mongy-onpers ; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS.—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph S. Cohu, New Fork. 
Benj. Srattan, Richmond, Ind. 


From the [London] Friend, dated 2d mo., 1873. 
SLAVE MARKETS AND FORCED LABOR IN 
EGYPT. 


Dear Friend :—One of the members of the 
American Presbyterian Church Mission in 
this country has kindly placed at my disposal 
some very remarkable facts,which came under 
his own observation, relative to slavery and 
forced labor in Egypt. I uow sead extracts 
from his letters, which I trust may find a 
placein The Friend. They need no comment 
from me, beyond saying that I have full re- 
liance on the writer’s q 1alifications as a truth- 
. ful and experienced observer. 

Thine truly, 
SamMueEL Darron. 

“ A trifle over a month ago, a curious piece 
of Egyptian superstition, common to most of 
the sects, came under my notice in this man- 
ner:—About sunset I was sitting in the 
cashier’s room of a mercantile house in Cairo. 
Just as the sun went down the unusually hazy 
air was suddenly filled with a golden light 
of uncommon brilliancy. A Coptic clerk ex- 
claimed, with considerable earnestness, ‘The 
world has turned yellow. A bad sign for the 
Viceroy. He started to-day for Stamboul.’ 
(It was a false report). ‘Did he? asked the 
Jew cashier, shaking his head; then an old 
Moslem solemnly chimed in, ‘Sure enough, it 
is a sign of his death.’ 

“ Not caring to discuss the Viceroy’s pros- 
pects, I pursued another sabject which had 
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already been mooted with the Coptic clerk 
just mentioned. I said to him, ‘Could not 
one of you, who knows the city thoroughly, 
go with me to-morrow morning to some of 
the slave-pens of Cairo? I have been here 
about three years without seeing them; and 
if any one asks me about them, I should like 
to give him more than mere hearsay.’ My 
friend said he was very much engaged, or he 
would be happy to go with me and show me, 
uot one place only but half a dozen, in most 
of which we would find black servants, and 
in one place, at least, white wonien. But the 
old Moslem, he said, could go if he was will- 
ing. I promised him a dollar for two hours’ 
assistance, and was to call for him in the , 
morning. In the morning, however, the old 
man refused. The business was somewhat 
contraband. He was afraid I would raise a 
report that would have to be silenced by 
money, and he would be brought into bad 
odor both with his employers and their cus- 
tomers. This was discouraging, and there 
was little comfort in the Coptic’s assurance 
that the next day, or day after, he would 
bring me a slave-broker, who would be glad 
to earn a dollar or two by showing tle trade 
in all its branches. I must be off that after- 
noon, so there seemed nothing for me after 
all but hearsay. Happily my Coptic friend 
was communicative. The trade in white 
slaves (‘fancy girls’) is in the hands of 
Turks, and of this he professed very little 
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knowledge, but with the trade in blacks he/| by a dirty but rather polite Arab, who con- 
was quite familiar. They are now seldom | ducted us up stairs for a look at his property. 
brought in large companies to Cairo, but they | In our way up we passed, at one of the land- 
are brought so from the Soudan to Ossioot | ings, four or five young men and boys, who 
and other places up the river. From these | seemed no way remarkable except for black- 
points from one to five at a time are brought | ness, dirtiness and scantiness of clothing. A 
to Cairo on grain boats and other vessels. If | little farther on we were shown four young 
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any questions are asked, the captains, with a 
little bucksheesh to confirm their story, can 
easily pass so small a number of supernumer- 
aries as wives, children, servants, or sailors. 
From Boulac, the port of Cairo, these slaves 
are retailed as there may be opportunity to 
persons who require their services. If the 
vessel must move before such opportunity 
occurs, they are sold to a dealer, who buys 
cheaper than the retail purchaser. My friend 
told me that he had a number of black 
slaves, but said he had allowed them to marry, 
and had given them free papers; that their 
service with him was voluntary ; and in the 
event of his death they would be safe from 
the claims of heirs and creditors. It is com- 
mon for Egyptians, who know that almost 
all Christendom oppose the institution, to 
make such apologies to Frank acquaintances, 
but in this case I believe the statement was 
correct. The white slave women he reckoned 
as worth a thousand to fifteen hundred dol- 
lars each, but a common black slave of either 
sex can be bought from the dealer for prices 
ranging from seventy-five to one hundred 
and fifty dollars. Of course, when they 
have been kept to a service till they are 
skilled in some particular employment, they 
are much more valuable. This conversation 
had the usual effect—it increased my curiosi- 
ty, and strengthened the determination to see 
a Cairo slave-pen, if possible. To accomplish 
my purpose, 1 made application to another 
native friend. He said, ‘ No, I am too well 
known ; but I will lend you my coat, and 
you will pass for a Levantine ; and there is 
@ young man here can show you round—that 
coat of yours looks too English.’ We ex- 
changed coats, the young man and I mounted 
donkeys, and in ten minutes we had left the 
Frank quarters and were winding our way 
through the narrow, crooked, dark, dirty 
streets of a thoroughly Arab neighborhood. 
Suddenly my companion called a halt, and 
said one of the buildinge we had just passed 
was sometimes used for a pen, and he would 
inquire if they had a stock at present. He 
came to mein a minute, and told me if the 
dealer pressed any of his women on me I 
must object that they were too old, that my 
wife wanted a girl young enough to be trained 
to take intelligent care of the children. This 
was his plan for us to get away without re- 
vealing the real nature of our business. En- 
tering the court of the building we were met 








women. It would be hard to tell their ages 
with much precision, but they were probably 
between eighteen and twenty-five. They were 
very black, were said to be from the Soudan, 
and evidently knew very little Arabic. They 
were manifestly savages, appeared to be from 
different tribes, and probably in their ordi- 
nary costume. Except some slight covering 
for the head, and some glass beads on the 
necks and wrists, each wore only a single 
ragged garment; two wore the radiating 
headgear described by Dr. Livingstone. 
Though we at once ebjected to all of them as 
too old, and asked for a girl of twelve or fif- 
teen, the dealer still insisted that we should 
see them all, and called them from the rather 
dark little room, in which they were huddled, 
to the light for our closer inspection * * * 
With one exception, all seemed stupid and 
quite indifferent to the rough and brutal hand- 
ling of the dealer. We, too, were offered an 
opportunity to inspect the soundness of their 
teeth, the firmness of their flesh, &c., but we 
declined. Though we could have had our 
choice of the lot for about a hundred dol- 
lars, we persisted in our objection. When we 
got out, my guide offered to show me other 
places, but I assured him I had seen enough, 
unless he could show me the white girls also. 
He said he could not, and, indeed, that was 
a thing he had not undertaken. Some of the 
preceding details are disgusting ; but how else 
can a resident of this country protest against 
the flattery which the European press is con- 
stantly lavishing on the ‘ present enlightened 
ruler of Egypt? A decent regard for truth 
leads me to write this for the better informa- 
tion of Americans who, on Oriental subjects, 
are too often served with a repetition of Brit- 
ish nonsense. The Viceroy professes a wish 
to break up the slave-trade, and says that he 
is mainly hindered by rascally foreigners : 
yet these things which I have detailed are 
done in his own capital. 

“Tt may be objected that all this is very 
contrary to the popular idea of the work for 
which the Viceroy has given unlimited com- 
mand of a powerful expedition to Sir Sam- 
uel Baker. So it is. But it can be prett 
nearly, if not quite, established by facts al- 
ready known to the public, and which need 
only to be properly put together. Sir Samuel 
Baker does not undertake te scour the Nile. 
He made his preparations at Alexandria and 
Cairo, and gent his force to Khartoum from 
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the latter city. 
Sea, and from Souakim overland to Khar- 
toum. There he might make his headquar- 
ters, and damage the slave-trade considera- 
bly ; but instead he expects to find his dis- 
sected steamers reconstructed, will give some 
finishing touches to the preparations, and it 
will take him ten days’ steaming to reach 
Gondokoro, where he proposes to establish 
the base of operations. Now mark, between 
Khartoum and Gondokoro he leaves the 
Soudan, the great seat of the slave-trade, the 
region which the Arabs calls Bebad-el-Abed, 
or country of slaves. Once settled on his 
new base it is expected that with his superior 
weap ns he will soon subdue many tribes to 
the language and religion of the Arabian 
peoples, and render new provinces tributary 
to the Viceroy’s hungry treasury. Now I do 
not imagine that the world will be made 
much worse by the expedition, or that the 
savages of the interior will lose much by ex- 
changing. their own anarchy for a sudden 
conquest, and their own petty despots for the 
Viceroy’s deputies ; but I do think it a mis- 
take for the press of Christian countries to 
commend it as a philanthropic project wit’: 
evangelizing tendencies.” ” . 7 

Some months afterwards the writer visited 
Ossioot, when he had an opportunity of seeing 
part of the “ Zellaba,” or caravan which 
came every spring from the interior to Ossioot 
with’ slaves and other merchandise. “ We 
made,” he says, “some inquiry about price ; 
but the masters did not appear to care about 
selling the women, and my companions told 
me they had few chances, as boys and girls 
not fully grown were much preferred in the 
Ossioot market. Of boys and girls we saw 
more than forty. The boys, we were told, 
could be had for a hundred dollars, the girls 
for seventy five apiece. Perhaps few of them 
were under eight years of age, and scarcely 
any over twelve. Those a few years older 
had been already sold for higher prices.” 

With. respect to forced labor, another spe- 
zies of slavery for which the Viceroy is solely 
responsible, the writer goes on to give us some 
very startling particulars. 


“Our good friend, Mr. W., took us in his 
own Nile boat from Ossioot to Minieh. On 
our way down we had a call from an intelli- 
gent merchant of Oassioot, who had been at 
Khoda on business and was returning. In 
course of conversation one of our party men- 
tioned the statement he had seen in English 
and American papers that forced labor had 
been abolished in Egypt. Our visitor, who 
has good opportuuities for knowing the exact 
truth, smiled, ran over the names of districts 
in the upper country, and at the same time 
counted up certain numbers on his fingers. 


/ 


| 


| 
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He went himself to the Red | Then, as the result of his calculations, he 


said, ‘the Viceroy has now in his service 
above Beni Sooch ninety-one thousand forced 
laborers.’ Next day, lying at Minieh, we had 
a good chance to pick up more facts on the 
same subject, as a number of steamers and 
barges brought up and landed on the shore 
there not less than two thousand squalid la- 
borers. After dark I went out to the crowd 
and easily found a number too cold to sleep, 
and ready enough for conversation. I will 
give you some of my questions and their an- 
swers. ‘Where have you been?’ ‘To Mog- 
hagha.’ ‘ What were you doing?’ ‘ Digging 
acanal.’ ‘Whatfor?’ ‘To water the Vice- 
roy’s sugar plantations, so he can make more 
sugar for your Queen—the Queen of the 
Franks.’ Their foreign intelligence is very 
limited, an] they doubtless alluded to the 
Empress of the French, who visited some of 
the factories when in Egypt. * How long have 
you been at work?’ Their answers varied, 
ranging from thirty days to thirty-five. 
‘What wages do you get?’ ‘ Nothing;’ and 
they laughed sadly at my apparent ignorance. 
‘What rations did you get?’ ‘One day we 
got four loaves apiece.’ These loaves are 
small, and without other food they would be 
only one day’s rations. How did you live?” 
‘ We took with us bread for forty days; here 
take a p'ece, and taste the food of the Fella- 
heen!’ and he gave me a bit of hard, dry, 
coarse brown bread, an unattractive but tol- 
erably wholesome article of diet. ‘ Don’t you 
have better times now when the Turks have 
gone, and the Viceroy has set Egyptians over 
his business?’ ‘No; the Turks gave us a 
little rest ; but when the Fellaheen drive the 
Fellaheen we get no rest. The Turks let us 
stop for dinner; but now our drivers say, 
“Eat while you walk.”’ ‘ How far is it to 
your home?’ The answers varied, from two 
to five days’ journey. ‘ Will the steamer take 
you home?’ ‘We don’t know: commonly 
men are taken to their work and get home 
what way they can; we expect to start for 
ourselves in the morning.’ One of them com- 
pared his present experience on this work 
with what he did a few years ago on the Suez 
Canal : then, he said, he got from one to three 
francs a day, according to the nature of the 
labor ; had, moreover, sufficient rations, and 
a reasonable time at noon for eating and rest- 
ing. Next day, on the railway, [ met 
with an engineer from the works at Moghag.- 
ha, and asked him what had become of the 
cotton-factory they were fitting up three years 
ago. He said it did not pay, and the build- 
ing is now used for a cow stable. ‘lhe sugar 
factory, which is now the prominent feature 
of the place, he said, is the largest in Egypt. 
To the question, ‘ Does it pay ?’ he answered, 
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‘Well, it has hardly paid, there hns been so | SUGGESTION OF A CORRESPONDENT. 
much expense raising water by steam-power, alg have been wishing for a good while that 
_ and so much trouble with the engine; but) 6 one would invent and propose an ap- 
now the laborers have just finished a canal propriate aud respectful term by which to 
that will bring in the water without pump!ng, | designate the recently recognized class of our 
and it is expected to prove profitable.” This} ¢.1)5y-citizens. “ Colored peopte,” from its 
canal was the work of the poor fellows we had | past remembrances, naturally has .associated 
seen at Minieh. The foregoirg facts are not | yi: it what is not quite agreeable, and this 
exceptional sensational items, they are only | will probably be the case for a long time to 


random specimens of the common experience leome. “Freedmen” is not appropriate to 


3 in Egyp ; we ‘ . . 
* no 1" ia —. ” Keypt, "7 ee ee | all; “of African descent,” besides being 
eee a eee eee eee SRY | long, is not definite, for they are such whether 
thing better, and are curprised when they see|) 0” i) America. England, France or the 

anybody who thinks their condition worthy : ciemeaas ill 
y y 9 1 y| West Indies. 1 propose, therefore, the term 
of remark. |“ Afric-Americans,” to designate the whole 
sons ccidieaidilanes ; . 
Ge AAD ih) class of colored people in our country, till a 
ee, See Sey PAST ee. | more suitable one is cffered. The same prefix 
— mH ! a . : 

James Backhouse thus writes, after having | can be applied to those of cther countries, a8 


made a call on Mary Capper: “ Ip the course Afric-English, Afric-French, &e. 

of conversation she informed me that she} We can then say with propriety, and it 
had adopted the principles of total abstinence | would be felt to be respectiul on both sides, 
as regards intoxicating liquors; that though | « A fric-American Senator,” “Afric-American 
on the first mention of the subject, she bad | \ember of Congress,” “ Afric-American Gov- 
doubted its propriety, yet on reflecting upon | ernor,” or any other officer, and “ Afric 
it, and considering the numbers led away into | American population ” of the different States, 


inebriety, and that all these began their | In writing, the term would soon be abbre- 
course of drunkenness by taking intoxicating | yiated to“ A A., &c. 





liquors in what had been thought to be mod- | 
eration, she came to the resolution, that no | 


taking them at all. At the time she left 
them off she was upwards of eighty years of 
age,and in the practice of taking a single 
glass of wine daily with her dinner; and 
having been for many years unable to take 
animal food, this glass of wine had been 
thought almost essential to her existence, 
especially as she had been accustomed to it 
from an early period of her life. She told 
me she expected to have something to suffer 
in making this change, and that she might 
probably have to endure a greater sense of 
feebleness during the remainder of her days, 
but the\ welfare of those by whom she was 
surrounded, and on whom her example might 
have some influence, she considered to be of 
much greater importance. On making the 
trial, she was however agreeably disappoint- 
ed, for though she felt some languor for a 
few days, she soon became sensible of an in- 
crease of strength, and was more vigorous 
without the wine than she had been with it, 
so that she had cause to commemorate the 
goodness by which she had been enabled to 
make this littlesacrifice. And I believe that 
her example in this respect, as well as her 
Christian practice, exhibited in a great variety 
of other points, had a beneficial influence on 
many.” —1841. 

Copied from Mary Capper’s published life. 
She died at Birmingham, at the advanced age 
of 90, in the year 1845.—British Friend. 


one should be able to plead her example for | 


B. H. 


+ ~t]8m — 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“ RACE STREET MEETING-HOUSE.” 

How familiar has that name become; and 
how pleasant the associations it brings with 
it. As our weekly and most welcome visitor, 
Friends’ Intelligencer, reaches us, we always 
expect to find the notice for some. gathering 
at Race Street Monthly Meeting-room. 

Methinks its doors must ever stand ajar, 
the seats in waiting for their accustomed oc- 
cupants and the walls listening for the well- 
known voices so long and so often heard 
there. The objects for which they meet seem 
almost unlimited, including not only those 
concerning the business of the Monthly Meet- 
ing, which must necessarily claim attention, 
but also literary, scientific and charitable ; 
the latter, perhaps, claiming the most promi 
nent place. Charity Fuel Association, Home 
for Aged Colored People, Appeals for the 
Freedmen and the Indians, and last, but not 
least, is the call for a Home or Retreat for 
Friends in limited cir: umstances. 

How grateful must this be to those amongst 
us, who, often from causes beyond their con- 
trol, find themselves of this number. And 
to any sensitive mind, the necessity of calling 
upon Society from year to year to supply 
their daily wants must be trying, to say the 
least ; and when such aid is given, many have 
no real home in which to enjoy it, but must 
stop with one family as long as convenient, 
then go to another, feeling like a mariner 
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with no definite port in view. How cheer- 
ing, then, the prospect of a home where all 
shall be upon an equality, with the privilege 
of attending meeting and oceasionally hav- 
ing their friends to call upon them.’ 

Ah! by how many who have passed the 
zenith of life and are now nearing its sun- 
set, would this provision be hailed with 
joy and looked forward to as a blessing from 
Heaven brought by instrumental means ; 
the good Father having put it in the hearts 
of his children to make such a proposition. 
Blessed, yes, thrice blessed and happy are 
those who have the means to carry out so no- 
ble and righteous an undertaking; while 
those not thus favored may at least wish it 
success. And although many who were once 
active and earnest laborers in every such 
benevolent work, have finished their mission 
here and already heard the language, “ Well 
done good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joys of thy Lord,” we need not 
doubt that others will be raised up to take 
their places and accomplish what was designed 
by Him who is ever mindful of the wants of 
his little dependent ones. 

In conclusion, I would say, may this sug- 
gestion meet a hearty response, and the joint 
labors of the aged and youth in so good a 
cause be abundantly blessed. E. H. 





It is no matter how heavy the burden, if 
God gives a shoulder to bear it. It is no 
matter how bitter the cup, if God gives cou- 
rage to drink it off. It is no matter how hot 
the furnace, if God gives power to walk in the 
midst of it, all is love.— Thomas Brooks. 


— -+~wee- - - — 


WISDOM OMNIPRESENT. 


“Wisdom is omnipresent. The greatest 
truths meet us at every turn. Jesus came to 
reveal the Father. But is God, the Infinite 
and Universal Father, made known only by 
a single voice, heard ages ago on the banks of 
the Jordan, or by the sea of Tiberias? Is it 
an unknown tongue that the heavens and 
earth forever utter? Is nature’s page a blank? 
Does the human soul report nothing of its. 
Creator? Does conscience announce no au- 
thority higher than its own? Does reason 
discern no trace of an intelligence that it 
cannot comprehend, and yet of which it is 
itself a ray? Does the heart find in the cir- 
cuits of creation no friend worthy of love and 
trust? Oh, yes! God is on every side, not 
only by His essential, invisible Presence, but 
by His manifestations of power and perfec- 
tion. We fail to see Him, not from want of 
light, but from want of spiritual vision. The 
same remark may be extended to Jesus’ doc- 
trine of immortality, though with limitation. 
The future world indeed is in no way laid 
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open to the senses. But the idea of it is one 
of the most universally recognized among 
men. The thought of immortal life preceded 
Jesus. We meet glimmerings of it even in 
the darkest and most barbarous times. The 
germ of this great truth is in our nature; in 
the conscience, that includes as one of its 
elements, a presentiment of retribution; in 
the reason, that beholds in the present an in- 
complete destiny, needing to be continued for 
the fulfillment of its end; in the thirst for 
happiness, that is too deep to be satisfied on 
earth, but opens into aspiration towards an 
infinitely Blessed Being ; in the love of moral 
goodness and beauty, which in proportion as 
it is cultivated, awakens the ideal of spotless 
virtue and a desire of community with the 
All-Perfect One. The voice of our whole 
nature, indeed, properly interpreted, is a cry 
after higher existeuce. The restless activity 
of life is but a pressing forward towards a 
fullness of good not to be found on earth, 
and indicates our destination for a state more 
brightly beautiful than we can now conceive. 
Heaven is in truth revealed to us in every 
pure affection of the human heart, and in 
every wise and beneficent action, that uplifts 
the soul in adoration and gratitude. For 
heaven is only purity, wisdom, benevolence, 
joy, peace, in their perfected form. Thus the 
immortal life may be said to surround us 
perpetually. Some beams of its glory shine 
upon us in whatever is lovely, heroic and 
virtuously happy in ourselves or in others. 
The pure mind carries heaven within itself, 
and manifests that heaven to all around,”— 
Channing. 


THE taste for emotion may become a dan- 
gerous taste; we should be very cautious how 
we attempt to squeeze out of human life more 
ecstacy and varoxysm than it can well afford. 
—Sydney Smith, 
ADVANCE. 

We note with great satisfaction these re- 
marks from the “ Ledger,” pointing out one 
particular in which our civilization is show- 
ing itself to be indeed progressive. We have 
recently had so many causes fur national sor- 
row and humiliation, that the testimony of 
the pleased Englishman in regard to our 
hotels is indeed acceptable : 

What a tourist through a country usually 
notes are the things to which he is least ac- 
customed. A recent English traveller “ gives 
the preference to American hotels over those 
of other countries.” He travelled from New 
York to San Francisco, stopping at the best 
hotels in leading cities, and says: “ The su 
plies of food at all these houses were simply 
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enormous. * * * But the best feature at the | hotel in New York about two hundred ladies 


American hotel tables is that relating to 
drinks. On every table large jugs of iced 
water are placed.” This notice of the fact 
that A merican tables are furnished with water, 
as accessible as the salt, will at once recall 
the experience of American travellers in Eu- 
rope. At hotels there special provision has 
to be made to supply the unexpected demand 
of the “American cousin ” for a glass of water. 
“Tea and coffee,” our English authority an- 
nounces, “can be had at every meal; but 
though the bill of fare generally has a wine list 
printed on the back, there is no positive obli- 
gation to drink, and custom does not enforce 
the habit of taking wine and strong drinks 
with meals. The dinner table is free from 
that slavery and exaction often seen and felt 
at English tables, where some old ‘heavy 
wet” manages to get into the chair, calls for 
wine, and holds all responsible for equal 
shares ; and if any one dares to object he is 
regarded as mean and exceptional.” 


The present usages at hotel tables in this 
country are. however, a change from old cus- 
tems. Within the memory of every man who 
travelled fifty, or even forty years ago, down 
the centre of the dining table stood decanters 
at convenient distances, filled with every al- 
coholic variety, and the price of the dinner 
included as free a resort to contents of the de- 
canter as to any constituent of the meal. On 
the ocean packets the same custom prevailed, 
and the wine and liquor tax included in the 
passage money forced those who did not drink 
to pay their share nevertheless. At length 
remonstrance produced a change, and wine 
and spirits became a personal charge to those 
who used them. The same traveller whom 
we are quoting, on board of an American 
Pacific steamer, heard an English gentleman 
ask an officer of the vessel to take wine with 
him. “The officer replied, “I never drink 
wine at the table.” This marks another of 
time’s wholesome changes. Years ago, when 
steamboat explosions were at their maximum, 
officers and men had strong drink, unrestrict- 
ed. On some Western boats the whisky stood 
“on tap” on the deck, free to all comers. It 
is popalarly supposed that Congressional legis- 
lation bas done everything which has made 
these disasters less frequent. No doubt legis- 
lation and inspection have done something, 
but the change in drinking usages has pro- 
duced its share of the exemption of steam- 
boats from accident. Perhaps if, in spite of 
public opinion, some steamboat and railroad 
employes did not even now disqualify them- 
selves by drink, there would be fewer acci- 
dents still. 


To return to our pleased Englishman’s | red and rosy—which do we take ? 
* + 


notes on the hotels. He says: “I saw at the 


and gentlemen seated at tables, and I oe 
only see a single glass containing beer, an 
not a single bottle of wine. I asked - ie: 
telligent waiter what was thought of such _ 
ceptional drinkers. He said, ‘ They are eithe 
English or come from the South. The same 
general absence of strong drink character 
ized all the hotels we visited, and I om 
must be a great relief to travellers to be . ; 
from the obligation to “ drink for the good o 
the house,’ or to avoid the trouble of being 
marked. Those who think they ‘cannot do 
without it’ get ‘the drink,’ and in its use 
constitute the exceptions. The respectable 
hotel keepers of America offer no induce- 
ments to drink at public tables, and never 
treat with disesteem those who altogether re- 
frain.” 

It, as we are fairly to conclude, the things 
cur tourist marks are American peculiarities, 
it is much to be desired that they remain so 
no longer ; not, however, by American disuse 
of abstinence, but by such a general follow- 
ing as shall cause non-drinking at public 
tables to cease to be a remarkable thing every- 
where. 





66> 
AN INQUIRY. 

Can some one, through the Intelligencer in- 
form how the number of Friends and 
others who attend Friends’ Meetings on First- 
days, in your city, compare with the number 
who attended forty or fifty years “, 


New York. 
saath iliac ia 
THE VALUE OF BEAUTY. 
BY THOMAS MEEHAN. 


At a recent agricultural meeting in Penn- 
sylvania it was discussed whether it was worth 
while, from a monetary point of view, to or- 
pament farm grounds. It is remarkable that, 
of the great number of things discussed, no 
question seemed so very interesting. One 
would think that such a subject needed no 
discussion ; but when we drive through the 
country and see so many farmhouses not only 
without beauty, but absolutely without com 
fort—and even in defiance of all beauty, as 
if a cheerless, miserable condition were actu- 
ally preferable—it is clear that the question 
was not at all a pointless one. 

One speaker at that meeting put the mat- 
ter in a practical light in this way: If, he 
asked, we are buying apples in the market, 
and have two samples before us—both large, 
both of equally excellent flavor, both in fact 
precisely the same in every respect except that 
one is of a green, uninviting tint, and the other 
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To make our homes beautiful should be 
one of the objects of our lives. The mere 
making money is all very weli. It is indeed 
one of the virtues. He who is willing to 
work, and is anxious to make and to save 
money by his hard labor, may have vices; 
but he is seldom so coarsely bad as the shift- 
less spendthrift who, while ridiculing the 
saving habits of parents or friends, is yet will- 
ing to borrow from or spend money for them. 
But too often these praiseworthy, frugal, and 
saving habits degenerate into a rule of life, 
and very little happiness or good in any shape 
results from the money made. A very little 
of these savings—a very little time spent on 
beautifying one’s home—put a new phase on 
existence ; and we really believe men would 
live an average of ten years more than they 
do if they were to say once in a while “ be- 
gone dull care”’ in the mere matter of money- 
making, and devote a little time each day or 
so to making a sort of Eden of their home 
and the surroundings. But it is not so much 
of the mere pleasure that we would speak. 
There is actual money in beauty. As the 
speaker above said of a beautiful apple, so it 
is of a beautiful farm. As a general rule, a 
place in which taste is exhibited, and every- 
thing is kept up in nice style, will bring dou- 
ble that of one in which misery and ruin 
rules complete. It is to be noted, however, 
that these pretty places are seldom for sale. 
Those who cultivate these tasteful habits with 
the view of selling their places in conse- 
quence of improving them, seem to thrive 
unconciously in every other way ; and in time 
come to the conclusion that they can afford 
it, and may as well enjoy life in the midst of 
beautiful surroundings as to sell out for other 
people to enjoy. 

Mr. Dunlap, the able agricultural corres- 
pondent uf the Chicago Tribune, recently re- 
marked, in a speech at Indianapolis, that in 
Illinois not many years ago it was very easy 
to find some one who would sell a farm, and 
it was easy to find enough money to buy; 
but we find few farms for sale now, because 
the tastes of the people are becoming elevated, 
and homes are made more attractive than 
formerly by the addition of such things as 
make them pleasant. This is precisely our 
own experience. A pleasant farmhouse al- 
ways pays. It pays us in pleasure as we go 
along; it pays us in good habits, which 
bring us money in many incidental ways ; 
it pays us in the good moral effect and cheer- 
ful contentment it gives to our families ; and, 
if we want to sell after all, it will bring in 
double what it would if we had neglected all 
these things.— Press, Feb. 20. 


THE purest joy is unspeakable, the most 


a 


impressive prayer is silent, and the most 
solemn preacher at a funeral is the silent one 
whose lips are cold. 


Gg Tera De? 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








I by no means “ ignore a retired state of 
mind.” It is my soul’s daily food, enjoyed 
oftener than I take my meals ; like Abraham 
returning to, or retiring to, the “altar at 
Bethel, where God met with him at the first.” 
This I regard as a spiritual condition, to be 
reached with the quickness of thought, when 
every feeling and every desire are brought 
into the divine harmony, or assimilated to 
the Divine nature and are thns prepared for 
His service, doing His will, whatever it may 
be. 

Happily, this retired state of mind may be 
experienced wherever we are, if only we avail 
ourselves of tbe privileges our good Father 
vouchsafes to us. It is my abiding convic- 
tion that we need not separate ourselves from 
our fellow creatures in order to serve God. 
The injunction, “ Rejoice evermore, pray 
without ceasing, and in everything give 
thanks,” can be fulfilled, perhaps, in the best 
possible manner and the most fully, when we 
are surrounded by those whom a daily inter- 
change of kindnesses has trained to a famili- 
arity with thoughtful cheerfulness and occa- 
sional mental retirement. 

I would caution against fixed places and 
times for such engagements, as being in my 
view as hurtful to the soul, and coming as 
far short of the social duties designed by the 
Good Father as retirement to a cloister, mon- 
astery, or nunnery. of * 

For social worship, which I regard a high 
privilege and a healthy and strengthening 
engagement of the soul, as several have to 
meet, a time must necessarily be fixed. 





* * * When I began my note I thought 
I had a few words of cheer for thee, but no 
ability is found to give the feeling expression. 
The poet truly says: 

“ Thought is deeper than all speech ; 
Feeling, deeper than all thought. 
Heart to heart can never teach 
All that to itself is taught.” 

Our late Quarterly Meeting may, perhaps, 
be called a profitable meeting. I allude to 
the first meeting. The second was an inter- 
esting one. It was large on our side, there 
being many young people present whose in- 
terest seemed unabated to the last, though 
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the meeting did not close until, I think, near | naturally turn to our own people with the in- 


3 o'clock. 
There is surely encouragement in the oft 
repeated evidences of a growing interest 


quiry, “ Do we, as Friends, obey it?” 
On a cursory view, we may be ready to an- 


among many young Friends in the testimo- | swer affirmatively. Bat let us pause before 
nies held by us as a people. They appear to| doing so, and examine, not how it 1s with us 
be wanting a more intimate knowledge of} when we are mingling socially or religiously 


these, having in many cases merely held them 
traditionally, without much, if any, experi- 
mental knowledge of their excellency—their 
life and power. 


with those with whom we see eye to eye (a 
circumstance which would favor the active 


These young people are | exercise of courtesy), but how is it when we 


looking with wide open eyes on the move-| meet with brethren who, though of the same 
ments of the older members. Ido not mean | household of faith, tenaciously hold on to 


with desire to ensnare them, but rather to be 

convinced that the ground of our profession 

is firm ground, and able to sustain us. 
Surely it is important that we take heed 


views differing from those to which we ad- 
here, with at least equal tenacity? 


What becomes, then, of our courtesy? 


to our steps, that so we cast no block of stum-| Where is it? How much of it shines out 


bling in the way of the young traveler. 
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EXxpiaNATION—It has been with reluc- 


through our forbearance and brotherly con- 
descension? How much willingness do we 
feel to allow to others what we claim for our- 
selves, or even, as Paul says, “in honor pre- 
ferring one another?” Would we not, in such 
| an examination, often be found wanting? 
Ah, “ tell it not in Gath, publish it not in 


tance that we have given place to some of} the streets of Askelon,” that, notwithstanding 
the strictures of T. H. S. in his series of es-| pyr high profession, we are, in the hour of 


eays. We are aware, too, that they have| proving, found lacking in this Christian vir- 
given uneasiness to Friends for whose judg-| tye. 


ment and concern for the best interests of our 
Society we have a high regard. But we 
cannot see our way clear to reject his articles, 
impressed as we are with his sincerity, and 
his attachment to the Society of which he is 
a member. As the conductors of a journal 
which ie a medium of comunication among 
our members, we shrink from the responsi- 
bility of suppressing the utterance of any 
concerned member merely because his views 
differ from our own, or because of criticisms 
on some of the usages of our Society. We 
have an abiding faith in the great principles 
and testimonies which are the distinguishing 


The Apostle Paul, in one of his episties, 
uses this language: “ For I say, through the 
grace given unto me, toevery one of you, not 
to think more highly of himself than he ought 
to think.” He evidently gave this exhorta- 
tion under a consciousness ef the. considera- 
tion due from one to another, as alike mem- 
bers of a body which claims Christ for its 
Head. He also exhorts the members to “ be 
kindly affectioned, one to another, with broth- 
erly love.” . 


It may be well for us to examine our pres- 
ent state as a religious Society, and also seri- 


features of the religion professed by Friends, ously to enquire what effect would a general 


and a candid inquiry as to whether any of 
our existing customs and usages have ob- 
structed the spread of these principles and 
testimonies will, we trust, do no harm, but 
may be productive of good by causing exam- 
ination and reflection. 


observance of these exhortations have upon 
its condition. What would be its condition 
did we enough remember the apostolic testi- 
mony, “that God hath set the members, every 
one of them, in the body, as it hath pleased 
Him.” 

We have need to be reminded that those 


“ Be Courreovs.”—In connection with this | members of the body, whieh seem to be more 
exhortation, given by the Apostle Peter to one | feeble are necessary, and God hath given more 
of the churches formerly, and with the.ac-| abundant honor to that part which lacked. 


knowledgement of its excellency, our thoughts! And why? That there should be no schism 
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in the body, but that the members should 
bave thesame care one for another, whether 
one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it, or one member be honored, all the 
members rejoice with it. 

This is the blessed result of being “ the 
Body of Christ, and members in particular,” 
bound together by the cord of true unity. A 
feeling under which the eye cannot say unto 
the hand, “I have no need of thee;” nor 
again, the head to the feet, “ I have no need 
of you.” Let us, then, practically acknowl- 
edge “that there are diversities of gifts, but 
the same spirit—differences of administration, 
but the same Lord, and differences of opera- 
tions, but it is the same God, which worketh 
all in all.” 

True Christian courtesy does not require a 
sacrifice of our judgment. It does not re- 
quire that we should turn away from what we 
have received as the revealings of Truth, but 
“that speaking this Truth in love, we may 
grow up into Him in all things who is the 
Head, even Christ ;” “ putting away all bitter- 
ness and wrath, and anger, and clamor, and 
evil-speaking, with all malice.” 


—_ -~ee 
DIED. 


PANCOAST.—On the 10th of Second month, 
1873, Sarah Pancoast, in the 93d year of her age; 
a member of Philadelphia Montbly Meeting, (Race 
Street.) In the family circle, this dear friend by her 
kindness, unselfishness and goodness, retained 
through a long life the love and respect of those 
with whom she daily mingled. Strictly temperate 
and moderate in all things, she often denied berself 
lawful indulgences, io order to assist others; and 
she obeyed the injunction, not to let her left hand 
know what her right hand did. She was a con- 
stant attender of her religious meetings while able 
to go. For the last three years of her life she was 
‘confined to her chamber by the effects of a fall. A 
patient uncomplaining sufferer, she frequently 
spoke of the goodness and mercy of her Heavenly 
Father, in giving her so many blessings and com- 
forts, and to her kind attendants she often expressed 
her gratitude. A short time before her death she 
said to a friend at her bed-side, that she “ felt 
nothing in ber way;” and a life of unebtrusive 
goodness was closed calmly and peacefully. 

MENDENHALL.—On the 19th of Second month, 
1873, Alice D. Mendenhall, aged nearly 70 years ; 
# member of Whitewater Monthly meeting and an 
Elder about 3@ years. She was born in Hunting- 
don County, Tennessee, on the Sth of Third month, 
1803, In 1829 she removed to Ohio, and thence 
with her family, ia 1853, to near Richmond, Indiana, 
where she remained much beloved by many friends 
and neighbors, endeavoring faithfully to discharge 





the various duties allotted her agreeably to her 


convictions of right, Her life closed in tranquility 
and peace. 
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THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
No. 5. 
Causes of Declension Continued. 
The propositions next to be enlarged upon 


relate to the prevailing standard of merit in 
membership, the relations of members one to- 
wards the other, and the individual duty of 
each. 


In times past, when a much lower standard 


of general morality prevailed than now among 
members, as well as in society at large, it 
was proper and necessary that there should 
be elders and overseers, and that they and 
others desirous to maintain “good order and 
elevate the moral standard should strengthen 
their hands by concert of action. It was in 
consonance with this that there were estab-~ 
lished what are termed Select Meetings, or 
Meetings of Ministers and Elders, and Meet- 
ings for Sufferings, which have since been 


maintained as a distinct part of the organiza~ 
tion. These meetings were confined to those 


constituting the respective bodies, and so 
privately held that their proceedings were 
scarcely known to the members generally. 


This duplicate organization, and the need 


that gave rise to it, were the offspring of cir~ 


cumstances peculiar to the early days of the 
Society, but it is easy to see that a tendency 
to combivation for upholding it, being once 


established among the leading members, how-~ 


ever meritorious the aim and object, might 
readily become an evil if, instead of sustain~ 
ing practical and valuable principles and 
rules of conduct, the combination should, by 
gradual and unconscious degeneracy, become 
perverted to the maintenance of a lifeless 
formalism. Such, it is feared, is the state of 
things now existing in greater or less degree 
throughout the various branches of the So- 
ciety ; the concert of action which obtains 
among the active members in maintaining a 
standard of acceptable membership which 
keeps the control in their own hands, forming 
an almost impossible barrier to true progress. 

In support of these views we may further 
— from the essay of William Logan 

isher. He says: ‘“ Meetings were organized 
like wheels within wheels ; Meetings ef Min~ 
isters and Elders; Meetings of Overseers ; 
Second-day Morning Meetings, each havinga 
distinct authority and constituting an orga~ 
nization of its own. In addition to these, 
there was a Meeting for Sufferings that rep-~ 
resented and exercised the powers of the 
Yearly Meeting when that body was no longer 
in session ; all these were secret societies, the 
members of which were able by their influ~ 
ence to suppress all sentiments different from 
their own, and thus to control the Society. In 
this way an oligarchy was formed in reality, 
though not in name, which took away the 
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rights of the members by a power created by 
themselves, and which was in direct violation 
of the first principles of the Society.” 

We can better illustrate, however, the par- 
ticular point designed to be presented by a 
quotation from a writer in the Philadelphia 
(Orthdox) Friend, of First mo. 30th, 1869. 
He presents in very clear language the senti- 
ment and feeling which prevails to a great 
extent among the ruling class of Friends 
everywhere, and the error ef which it is our 
purpose to endeavor to show. He says: “ It 
has appeared a plain fact to the writer, that 
the feeling of open or secret opposition to 
those testimonies of truth which distinguish 
Friends from the world in general, and which 
feeling seems to pervade so large a portion of 
our members, was exerting a highly baneful 
influence among us, and is a potent cause of 
the weakness and decay that bas spread like 
a pall among our several congregations. It 
seems to draw a sharp line of distinction in 
our meetings for discipline, between those 
who are concerned to live consistently with 
their profession and those who do not; cut- 
ting off with the latter class from almost all 
nse pee in the services of the church, a 

ody of young men and women of noble and 
cultivated intellects, as well as high moral 
and social worth, whose help is sorely needed 
within its pale, but whose attire and manners 
are not such as to give evidence of prepara- 
tion for service. This class, even if they at- 
tend disciplinary meetings for a time, very 
naturally feel but a feeble interest in affairs 
that they cannot participate in ; and although 
many of them profess, and doubtless feel, a 
strong desire for the spread of Christianity in 
the world, they gradually decline to frequent 
such assemblies, and the church is paralyzed 
in its exertions through their defection.” 


The sentiments here put forth are scarcely 
wanting in any of the characteristics which 
mark the degeneracy into which the Society 
has fallen through the mistake, unconsciously 
on their part, we are glad to believe, of the 
class to which this writer belongs. It is not 
enough that the young people are of noble 
and cultivated intellects, as well as high moral 
and social worth, * * and feel astrong desire 
for the spread of Christianity in the world,” 
so long as they do not conform to “ those 
testimonies of truth which distinguish Friends 
from the world in general,” that is to say, do 
not give that evidence of “ preparation for 
service” in the church, which can come 
only from compliance with the prescribed 
standard in the matter of “ attire and man- 
ners.” They are from this cause not consid- 
ered worthy to participate in the affairs of 
the Society, and are practically excluded 
Therefrom. What can be more discouraging 
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to any than to feel that their talents, their 
culture, and their conscious goodness pass for 
nothing because they are not clothed in gar- 
ments of a particular cut, and do not feel 
called upon to bring their “manners” to & 
certain indefinable standard gravity and so- 
briety. 

These criticisms are called forth by a quo- 
tation for which but one particular branch of 
the Society is responsible, but the errors which 
it makes manifest pervade all in some degree. 
A certain circle of members, secular in views, 
is generally found acting together, and thus 
controlling the action of the respective meet- 
ings; and when the cause of this comes to be 
scrutinized, it is found that little importance 
is attached to intellectual culture, aud moral 
and social worth of themselves, but that the 
chief passport lies in certain formal observ- 
ances, such as regularity in the attendance of 
meetings, the cut of garments, a peculiar 
gravity of deportment, &c., things some of 
which may be harmless, and others commen- 
dable, in themselves, but which become posi- 
tively injurioug by the undue estimate placed 
upon them. 

The maintenance of select or private meet- 
ings of Ministers and Elders, and the undue 
influence exerted by Meetings for Sufferings 
and similar bodies composed of the elder and 
more influential class of members, is believed 
to be one of the principal causes of the un- 
favorable state of things before alluded to, 
and the reason of it is plain. Wich an al- 
ready strong predisposition to concerted ac- 
tion in the members, these meetings tend to 
foster and keep alive a sentiment peculiar to 
themselves, and the members being governed 
by this sentiment when they come to form part 
of the open meeting for discipline, and thus 
acting together, they exert an undue influ- 
ence, and prevent the expression of what 
would otherwise be the more healthful and 
progressive sentiment of the general body. — 

The religious principles of Friends are in 
the highest degree democratic in their nature 
and tendency. They recognize in the fullest 
extent the truth of the several declarations 
that, “ One is your Master, even Christ, and 
all ye are brethren ;” that, “God is no re- 
spector of persons;” that, “The grace of 
God, which bringeth salvation, hath appeared 
unto all men ;” and that the Light which 

Jobn was sent to bear witness to “ was the 
true Light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” Hence Friends can- 
not acknowledge that any one can be the re- 
cipient of Divine favors that are withheld 
from others, or that there isany but one kind 
of inspiration, that which comes in response 
to a prayerful desire for guidance and assist- 
ance in the line of individual duty, and which 
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ts open to all alike. These principles are 
sometimes lost sight of by an undue looking 
to and dependence upon the ministry in our 
Society, an error nearly akin to that of de- 
pendence upon a ministry professionally ed- 
ucated and paid. When rightly interpreted 
there is much in the hackneyed accusation, 
the oft repeated phrase, “ want of individual 
faithfuluess.” Individual faithfulness cannot 
properly be construed to mean other than 
faithfulness to individual convictions, a duty 
which cannot be rightly fulfilled by a servile 
imitation of others, treading in their foot- 
steps and depending upon them, or follow- 
ing in the beaten paths of tradition, It is 
for each one to maintain and develop his 
own individuality, regarding the Light of 
Truth in bis own mind as indicating for him 
the path of duty, superior to all the teach- 
ings of other men in times past or present, 
and rejecting all forms, traditions and usages 


po appear not to be in consonance there- 
with. 


Tt. H. & 
- -~<er- = 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SKETCHES OF TRAVEL, NO. 15. 
BY A. C. M. 
(Continued from page 13. 


After our return to Brussels we visited the 
hall of the Mayor and Council, where we saw 
many valuable paintings. some of which are 
400 years old. We also ascended to the top 
ot the tower, where we had a fine view of the 
city. There are many gardens here contain- 
ing extensive collections of plants and flowers. 

The next morning I visited the markets 
and found as usual that those held upon the 
open squares give the best idea of peasant 
life. The products themselves do not com- 
op favorably with those offered in the regu- 
ar market houses, the latter being filled with 
choicer productions. Observing here also-a 
very large number of dog-teams in use, not 
only in the city at large, but also connected 
with the market, I found it a favorable time 
for counting them, as, the weather being very 
warm, they were resting from their labors in 
the shade of the buildings surrounding the 
square. I found there were 130 teams with 
two dogs before each vehicle, in most cases ; 
in a few instances there was but one. 

_From Brussels we proceed on our way to 
Cologne. Our route is through a very fine 
agricultural country. ‘Lhe plains over which 
we pass are beautifully covered with wheat, 
rye and oats, as well as with beets and car- 
rots, the latter being raised abundantly for 
feeding cattle. As we enter Prussian terri- 
tory the lands become more uneven. Our 
train passes through several tunnels, but at 
length we come to open plains, which appear, 
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in soil and productions, much like the Bel- 
gian Province. The buildings, however, are 
mostly of stone. 

At length we arive at Cologne. We find 
it a very fine place indeed, but do not think 
it equal to Brussels. Cologne is a city and 
fortress of Prussia, situated on the Rhine, and 
has a population of 122,200, of whom 12,000 
are Protestants. It has 20 churches, 8,500 
houses, 19 gates, 33 squares and 270 streets. 
There is a bridge across the Rhine resting 
upon 39 boats, anchored in the river, with a 
draw-bridge for the passage of water craft. It 
is a place of brisk trade, from its situation om 
the Rhine and its connection by railways with 
the chief cities of the continent. 

We put up at the “ Hotel De Belle Vue,” 
on the opposite side of the Rhine and facing 
Cologne. Our room being in the fourth story 
we had a very extended view of the city and 
also of the Rhine ; and when night approached 
and the lights were all lighted along the 
quays, across the bridge, and upon the numer- 
ous craft, and these were reproduced in the 
water by reflection, it seemed more like fairy 
land than a scene of reality. 

We visited the Cathedral here, which is a 
wonderful structure, being 511 by 231 feet. 
It was commenced in A. D. 1248, and is not 
yet finished. This building is of colossal pro- 
portions ; the height to the ridge of the roof 
is nearly 250 feet, and the two towers of the 
west front when finished (there is only one at 
present) will be more than 500 feet above the 
level of the square. 


Like all other churches of this description, 
there sre many carved images of the Saviour, 
of Me cy and of many of the Apostles. The 
representation of the crucifixion, both in stat- 
uary and paintings, appears to be the prevail- 
ing feature in nearly all the churches upon 
the continent. 

At half past 8 o’clock A. M. we leave Co- 
logne for Mayence. The weather is warm, 
but the breeze set in motion by our little 
steamer is very grateful, while the awning 
over her deck renders it very comfortable. 
Directly after leaving Cologne we see many 
fortifications, and in the vicinity of the forts 
men were drilling for the military service. 

As we advance we find the shores lined 
with cities and villages. Our first stopping 
place is at Bonne, 18 miles from Cologne. At 
this place the ecenery of the Rhine may be 
said to begin, and the observant tourist will 
have full employment, from this point onward 
to Mayence, in remarking its varied beauties. 
The lands along the shore are very highly 
cultivated. 

At length we come to rising ground and to 
what is called the “Seven Hills,” upon most 
of which there are monuments. The shores 
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are becoming bolder and more diversified, but 
wherever there is any soil between the rocks, 
the industry of man has made it productive, 

After passing many towns and villages of 
less note, we are now at Coblentz, a very 
large fortified town. Fort above fort rises to 
the summit of a lofty hill. At this place, as 
at Cologne, there are two bridges over the 
Rhine, one being a bridge of boats. We have 
met with several rafts of timber by the way, 
floating down from the mountain districts ; 
also great numbers of small craft loaded with 
produce of various kinds frem the upper coun- 
try. As we ascend we discover that nearly 
all the hillsides, (situations which in our coun- 
try would be deemed almost useless), are cov- 
ered with the grape-bearing vine. 

Such is the industry of the inbabitants that 
no opportunity in the way of agriculture is 
left unimproved. Terraces have been made | 


along the mountain sides, extending upward 


to the top, in some instances to the number 
of thirty and forty, to enable them to plant 
the vine. And when we take into account 
not only the labor of building the walls, but 
also the filling in of the earth, much of which 
must have been performed by hand labor, we 
are led to marvel at its being done. It is, 
however, the accumulated labor of many ages, 
and being now covered with healthy vines, 
adds greatly to the beauty of the scenery. It 
may truly be said that along the shores of this 
river, from Cologne to Mayence, “ the turret- 
ed towns, castelated ruins and vine-terraced 
hills, succeed each other in picturesque pro- 
fusion.” At Marxburg isa 7 old castle 
upon a high rocky eminence. Near this we 
saw trains passing on both sides of the river, 
adding much to the life of the scene. Soon 
after we came to Rheinfels, where there is a 
magnificent ruin covering several acres. Op- 
posite this, high up among the rocks, are many 
old ruins, which may have been forts. Near 
at hand is a village of considerable size. At 
one point in a bend of the river, which forms 
a semi-circle, there is a very remarkable old 
tower, standing about half the distance up the 
hillside, with 24 terraces surrounding it, cov- 
ered with grapevines. Bingen, which is nearly 
opposite this, is a pleasant place with many 
beautiful flower gardens, which, with other 
choice scenery, make this point very attrac- 
tive. 





(To be continued.) 


MY WINDOW. 


Once a worker for the Master, 
Seeking some poor wandering one, 
Found a little cripple prisoned 
In a cobwebbed garret lone. 





Want and woe were rife about him, 
Yet he sat with smiling face, 
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Seeing but the golden splendor 
Filling all the outer space. 


Perched beside the dusty casement, 
Proud as miser of his pelf, 

‘Only think,” be said, “a window! 
A whole window for myself.” 


Sad heart, pent within thy prison, 
Where earth’s dusty cobwebs lie, 
Thou, too, in thy drear surroundings, 
Hast an outlook clear and high. 


What though, beedless of thy sorrow, 
Pass the busy crowds below? 

Cool across thy lifted forehead 
Sweetest winds of heaven blow. 


What though grief and gloom enfold thee ? 
Toou bast stil] this treasure-trove ; 
Faith's glad window, opening ever 
To the radiancy above. 
—Selected. 
<2 


BENEDICTLO. 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Toward the saffron gates of sanset 
Goes the sweet day ; 

Slowly the crimson flushing of ber footsteps 
Fades from the hills away. 


Home from the ruddy fields of clover 
Troop the brown bees, 

And small birds brood beneath the leafy shadows, 
Among the orchard trees. 


Bebind the westward-looking mountains 
Sinks the red sun, 

And voices wander through the twilight, saying, 
“Peace ! Peace! the day is done.” 


Oh! weary day, take hence thy burdens, 
Thy haunting care ; 
We would commune alone with our hearts’ treas- 
ures, 
And tell them o’er in prayer. 


God bless you all, O well-beloved ; 
He knoweth best 

To heal your losses with His great consoliogs, 
And give his children rest. 


Soon shall this little life be ended, 
And that begun ; 

And angels chant, above your quiet sleeping, 
“Peace! peace! the day is done.” 





‘ 


EXPERIENCE AMONG THE PRAIRIE DOGS. 


Our friends of the Natural History Club 
send the following essay, recently read at one 
of their regular meetings, by Anna M. Hunt. 


Scattered in isolated spots over the far West 
are large towns, which, though not incorpo- 
rated, are nevertheless populous communities, 
older than Omaha or San Francisco, or Chi- 
cago—yes, older than Cincinnati. The first 
white pioneers into these solitudes found them 
side by side with the wild Indian and the 
buffalo, differing from these their natural 
companions, in that they seemed anchored to 
a mn spot, while the others roved the land 
at will. 


A special representative from one of these 
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com munities stands in our midst this evening, | inches above the soil, with theentrance either 
and being a stranger to some, it will be but | at top or on the side beaten down, externally 
an act of courtesy to introduce him at once | resembling a much used foot path. 

to the “Club.” In common parlance he is} The village is entirely honeycombed with 
called “ Prairie Dog,” “ Praire Marmot,” or | such mounds, in close proximity, some almost 
“ Squirrel,” or “ Wish-ton-wish ;” but through | touching each other. Wood asserts, and like 
the generosity of Ord, he rejoices in the | many another author on the authority of an- 
cognomen of ‘Spermophilus Ludovicianus,” | other, “ there is a kind of order in these dog- 
which, had he ears to hear, I doubt if he| towns, the affairs of the community being 
would recognize. The same author describes | regulated by a single leader called the Big 
him as reddish brown in color, upon the back | Dog or Mayor, who sits before the entrance 
mixed with grey in a vague manner. Abdo | of his burrow and issues orders from thence 
men and throat greyish white, the short tail : the community.” Of this I cannot say, 

| 





clothed with hair the color of the body, ex-|as we were not long enough in the town to 
cepting the tip, which is of a greyish white,| become acquainted with ‘its municipal ar- 
forming a kiud of brush; cheek pouches|ragement. But I have thought it might do 
rather small ; incisor teeth Jarge and protrud- | us no harm to imagine the individual in our 
ing; length of animal exceeds 16 inches, | presence this evening as his mayorship. He 
tail little more than 3 inches long. certainly looks old, grey, and weather-beaten 
Our firet introduction to this curious vil-| —bowed with the weight of years, and the 
lage, was one fine June morning. Light! possible rebellion of his subjects, who would 
fleecy clouds were floating over just sufficient | insist on retainiog a condemned bridge, or 
to veil the sun’s fiercest rays, while a breeze, | who would have the public buildings in the 
fresh enough to have come from the Sierras, | wrong place. 
kept our bodies comfortable, and our horses| Seated on many of these mounds were stu- 





from tiring, as they traveled over the flower- 
covered prairie 22 miles from Columbus to 
the Pawnee reservation. The former place 
is 100 miles due west from Omaha, op the 
Union Pacific Railroad, which here follows 


pid looking owls, little and grey, like statues, 
undisturbed at our approach. 
This owl, according to American Ornithol- 


ogy, by Wilson, Bonaparte, and Jardine, is 


the Strix canicularia, by others, Surnia cani- 


for many miles the bed of the river Platte. | cularia—* is 9} inches long, 2 feet in extent, 

This being our first prairie ride, everything | bill cream-color, paler on the margin—in 
had the freshness of novelty, to the enjoyment | color light bright umber, spotted with white.” 
of which our uncovered wagon added not a/| He says the note of the owl is strikingly like 


little. 

Convolvulus, prairie rose, and the beauti- 
ful Phlox Drumondii, in variety of color, with 
numberless other flowers ran riot through the 
grass, while numerous birds, flitting hither and 
thither, made us wish the Ornjthologists of the 
“Club” were present to enjoy this fulness 
of nature with us. 


About half-way along, the road leads di- 
rectly through this so-called Dogtown. I am 
sorry I cannot tell accurately its dimensions, 
but we stood up in the wagon, and far as the 
eye could reach on either side could be seen 
the little creatures hopping about, standing 
erect on the mound, or skirmishing hither 
and thither. 

In the distance, they seemed careless of 
our presence, but on approaching nearer than 
40 or 50 yards, a peculiar twinkle of little 
feet and a whisk of tail was all that was 
left to identify the inhabitant. 

The prairie dog is a burrowing animal, oc- 
cupying a link between the squirrel and mar- 
mot. ‘The burrows, after being made at an 
angle of 40°, for a short distance run hori- 
zontally, or even rise towards the surface. 
The mound itself is a truncated cone 2 feet 
wide at base, seldom rising more than 18 


the cry of the marmot, somewhat resemb- 
ling cheh—cheh, in rapid succession. In- 
stead of sailing forth heavily in the obscurity 
of the evening or morning twilight and 
moping away the intervening hours, our owl 
enjoys the broadest glare of the sun, search- 
ing for food in the cheerful light of day. He 
may be seen moving briskly about, or in 
flocks scattered among the mounds, falling 
an easy prey to the rifle.” 

Of the rattlesnake, we cannot speak from 
observation, though the inhabitants tell em- 
phatically of its presence—and we under- 
stood that it was made a sufficient reason for 
locating the public school in a place, other- 
wise not so suitable, because the children dare 
not pass through dog-town. 

I made numerous inquiries respecting this 
strange but not unparalled association, but 
learned nothing very satisfactory; the best 
was the statement of the trader at the Paw- 
nee Reservation, William Walton, whose busi- 
ness led him through the village very often. 

He writes: “The idea is generally main- 
tained that the dog, snake and owl inhabit 
the same burrow ; but from a close observa- 
tion of three years among them, I am con- 
vinced this is false, and the snake only occu- 
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pies the deserted holes—and as the snake 
is a deadly enemy of the dog, often feeding 
on their young, it is not reasonable to sup 
pose such to be the case.” 

Regarding the hybernation of the marmot, 
authors differ; some asserting that it does 
hybernate, while others testify to its being 
out at all times during the mild days of win- 
ter. Judging, however, from the coldness of 
the climate, the thermometer often falling as 
low as 20° below zero, it would seem most 
plausible to adoptthe view of the Nat. Godman, 
who says, in 1826 “ he passes the winter in a 
state of torpidity, closes the mouth of his 
burrow, constructing at the bottom of it a 
neat globular cell of fine dry grass, with an 
aperture at the top sufficiently large to admit 
the finger.” 

The range of this little creature does not 
extend very far south, being principally on 
the Miesouri and its tributaries, especially on 
the Platte’; though Audubon mentions them 
in limited numbers in Sonora, and on the 
sandy hills in parts of California. 

And Kendall, in his narrative of the San- 
ta Fe Expedition, says he met with them in 
considerable numbers on the Wachita, one 
of the tributaries of the Red river. The 
kind of soil selected is generally a sandy, 
flat, somewhat barren spot, supposed to be 
on account of its being easy to burrow, and 
the villages, with the exception of certain 
well-beaten roads, are covered with a scanty 
herbage, composed of grassy and herbaceous 
plants. 

Lewis Clark’s Expedition says, they poured 
five barrels of water into one of the holes with- 
out filling it, but dislodged and caught the 
owner. 

After digging in another of the holes for 
6 feet, they ascertained by running in a pole 
that they were not half-way to the bottom, but 
found two frogs, and killed near ita dark rat- 
tlesnake, which had swallowed one of the dogs. 

Kendall, in Santa Fe Expedition, says “ We 
remained for three hours in the town on Wa- 
chita river, watching the movements of the 
inhabitants, occasionally picking off the un- 
wary ; no lees than nine were got by the party. 
One pitched himself on the pile of earth in 
front of his mound, sitting up for a fair mark 
—his companion’s head was seen poking out 
of the entrance, too timid, perhaps, to trust 
himself further. A well-directed ball from 
my rifle, carried away the entire top of the 
former’s head, knocking him two or three 
feet from hie post. 

While re-loading, the other came boldly 
out, seized his companion by one of the legs, 
and before we could reach the hole had drawn 
him completely out of sight. There was a 
touch of feeling in this little incident which 
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raised the animals in my estimation, and ever 
after I did not atiempt to kill them, except 
when driven by extreme hunger. | 

He also says, he found the meat exceeding- 
ly sweet, tender and juicy, resembling the 
squirrel, but much faiter, and though very 
difficult to shoot, well-repaying for the trou- 
ble. 

Around the particular warren we saw, eet- 


| tlers had closed on all sides, and man in his 


greed for land has waged a war of extermi- 
nation, not only on the Indian and beffalo, 
but even towards these little creatures. The 
buffalo, driven by the shrill whistle of the 
locomotive, and by the out posts of civiliza- 
tion, has gone to the grassy plains of the far 
South and West to find its feeding grounds ; 
ever beckoning the Indian onward, for in the 
mournfolly emphatic language of Eagle 
Chief in the council—“ No more buffalo, no 
more Indian!” And it would seem his doom 
is sealed; for the paltry remnants of the 
once powerful tribes are in such small de- 
tachments that they must either be swept 
away or engraft themselves on the white 
race. 

Our Prairie Dog seems more difficult to 
irradicate, various efforts having been resort- 
ed to without much effect. They are appar- 
ently harmless, except for the food they feed 
upon, consisting of the roots of grass and 
corn, and the compaxions they foster are 
looked upon with fear by the inhabitants. 


CRAZY BLACK DICK, 
Crazy Black Dick was the name by which 
a benevolent negro who died the other day, 
in Harrisburg, Pa., was known. He was an 
idiot, or nearly an idiot. Heseemed to have 
but one impulse, and very little mind. How 
he lived we do not know, hut he should have 
had a pension from the State and a gold medal 
from the Royal Humane Society and all the 
orders ever invented to reward thosé who de- 
vote themselves to the public welfare. For 
Crazy Black Dick gave his whole attention to 
warning people off the railway track when a 
train was coming. How many lives he saved 
cap never be known, but he was faithful to 
his self-imposed duty. Once some officers of 
the road offered him a free ride to Pittsburg, 
and Dick accepted it. But when he got back 
he was grieved to hear that a child had been 
killed in his absence, and Dick never after- 
ward left his post until relieved by death. 
To us there is something exquisitely pathetic 
in such alife. Very few ideas could get into. 
Dick's poor head, but the self-sacrificing life 
of the poor fellow with the clouded intellect 
was immeasurably more sublime than the 
most brilliant life of self-seeking in the world. 
Here was an intellect scarcely superior to 
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“THE MOTHER.” 





In Rock Island, Illinois, there was, a few 
years ago, and perhaps she is there yet, a 
woman who had been put in prison for insani- 
ty. Itis the inhuman custom of people in 
some parts of the country to confine lunatics 
in jails. At the time we saw her she had been 
there for years, and we could not find that 
anybody knew to whom she belonged or at 
whose iastance she had been coafined. This 
old woman did not have a cell in the women’s 
department, but in the men’s. She was called 
“The Mother,” and wore around her neck a 
clumay wooden cross, that had been whittled 
by some prisoner. Her whole time was em- 
ployed in cariog for the prisoners; she patched 
their clothes and darned their socks and 
nursed them in sickness. The hardened 
criminals venerated her, and if any man had 
dared molest “The Mother,” she would have 
found plenty ready to defend her. Her cell 
door stood open, and she walked out among 
the men who were congregated in the corri- 
dor, looking on them all as her sons. Here 
was an intellect clouded and a moral nature 
unimpaired. The blessed old sister of chari- 
ty had all the sweet mother-love in her L# art, 
and she was a very angel of mercy to these 
outcasts. 

How many women of culture there are 
who, failing of the natural objects of mother- 
ly tenderness, grow only to care for them- 
selves! How much poorer are they in spirit 
than this old insane creature, who overflowed 
with love and blessing to those in prison !— 
Hearth and Home. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 


SECOND MONTH. 








1872. 1873. 
Rain during some portion of, — } —— 
RRO 24 ROOTS accersssnesssess | Sdays.| 3 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day...) 0 “ | 2 “ 
Snow, including very slight! 
Seb cninninieisrtecisckanion | OA ere 
Cloudy, without storms....... De aut gene 7 * 
Clear, as ordinarily accepteu| 16 “ Bile 








ae. _ 

TEMPBRATURES, RAIN, DEATHS,| 

ETC. | 1872. 

Mean temperature of Second| 

mo., per Penna. Hospital...|33.02 deg. [30.57 deg. 
Highest point attained during) 

BT coscssnctaccnsene edsecere 154.05 “ [47.00 = 
Lowest do. do. do..j13.00 “-+| 1.00 “ 
Rain daring the month, do...| 1.18 in. | 5.60 in. 
Deatus during the montb.) 

being for 4 current weeks 

for 1872-and 4 for 1873......| 1,942 } 1,318 





1873. 














| 
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The deaths by small pox during the same period 
of 1872 having been 615, it will be seen there is very 
little difference in the mortality. 

Average of the mean temperature o 

2d month for the past 84 years........ 30.82 “* 
Highest mean of temperature during} 

that entire period, 1857.......... sesso. 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 

entire period, 1815, 1838 ...........seeen 


41.03 “ 





24.00 “* 


WINTER TEMPERATURBS. 


Mean temperature of the three winter 
months of 1871, 1872........0-ceseceeeees 
Mean do do 1872, 1873....c0.- 
Average of the wiater temperatures for 
the past 83 years.........ccececccesssesceees é 
Highest winter mean occurring during| 
that entire period, 1827 ’28, 1850 ’51 
Lowest winter mean occurring during 
that entire period, 1814 15, 1835, ’36 


31.56 ‘* 
29.49 * 








38.33 


2666 “ 








COMPARISON OF RAIN. 








1872 1873 
First month, 1 26 in. 6.04 in 
Second month, 118 “ 5.60 * 

2.44 11.64 


Doubtless many will be disappointed at the result 
of the comps:risons for the Second month, but all such 
will bave the entire winter to fall back on: the mean 
the present season having been about two degrees be- 
low the average for the past eighty-three years, though 
by no means the lowest experienced during that 
period. 

The extreme low point noted above for the month 
occurred on the 24th. On the same day we had ac- 
counts from Germantown from 4 to 6 degrees below 
zero, and from Chesinut Hill 8 degrees below ! 

In reference to snow, like our neighbors far and 
near, we have had abundance. Ia response to en- 
quiries made at the Pennsylvania Hospital, we have 
been very kindly furnished with the following infor- 
mation for the entire winter months : 


“ The first heavy snow measured 12 inches 
The second a “ es 
The third = = 9 - 


“The lighter snow falls were only measured as 
rain when melted. 

“ There has not been as much snow recorded du- 
ring any one season since the commencement of our 
records.’’ 

The compiler does not remember the date above 
alluded to, but knows it covers a period of between 
say thirty-five and forty years. The early day in 
the week on which the Intelligencer goes to press, 
and the fear of encroaching too much on its limited 
space, prevents the addition of other matters of in- 
terest. It may be well, however, to refer to the 
great increase in the rain falls this year 

J. M. Exuis. 

Philadelphia, 3d mo. 34, 1873. 


a 
FRIENDS BOOK STORE. 


A sufficient amount of stock subscriptions having 
been reported to warrant it, a meeting of the sub- 
seribers is called for Sixth-day evening, 3d mo. 14th, 
at 7} o'clock, at Race Street Monthly Meeting Room, 
to consider the draft of a charter previous to apply- 
ing for the same. Friends having subscriptions to 
report will please forward the names promptly to John 
Comly, 144 N. 7th street, or to the undersigned, 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk pro tem, ~J 
413} Franklin Street. 
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ALTERATION OF MEETINGS. 






FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





Britain, a mile to every eight miles of area; Belgium, 


Farmington Quarterly Meeting beld Second month | * mile to every nine miles of area; the Netherlands, 


Sth, 1873, united with the proposition that Roches- 
ter Monthly Meeting be held at Rochester, in the 
3d, 6h, 9th and 12th months, instead of the Ist, 
4th, 7*h and 10th months as beretofore. 


The following Circnlar Meetings were agreed to: | '© every twenty-nine miles of area ; 


4th mo. 27, South Farmington, 3 P. M. 
Sth “ 25, Junius, 3 P. M. 
6th “ 29, Collins, 11 A. M. 
Sth “ 3, Orangeville, 3 P. M. 
8th “ 10, Bosten, N. Y., 11 A. M. 
9h “ 28, Wheatland, 3 P.&. 
10th “ 26, Galen. 3 P.M. 
lth “ 30, Rochester, 3 P. M. 
i2th “ 28, Buffalo, 3 P.M. 
CHANGE OF CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Hereafter the Circular Meetings at Whitemarsh, 
Montgomery County, will be beld 3d First-day in 
3d and 9th months, at 10 A. M., and at Gwynedd, 
same days at3 P. M. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


3d mo. 16, Haverford, Pa., SP. oi. 
3d “ 16, Whitemarsh, Pa., 10 A. M. 
3d “ 16, Gwynedd, 6 3 P. M. 
3d“ 16, Ellicott City, Md., 3 P.M. 
3d‘ 23, Wetheredsville, Md. 3 P.M. 
3d“ 23, Centredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 
3d “ 30, Octorara, Md., 3 P.M. 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


Committee of Management will meet on Fourth- 
day evening, Third month 12th, at 8 o'clock, in the 
Library Room, Race Street. 

Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 





MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION. 

Stated Meeting on Second-day evening, 10th in- 
stant, at 8 o’clock, in Race Street Monthly Meeting- 
room. The propriety of changing the night of 
meeting will be considered. 

ALFRED Moorr, Secretary. 





PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 

The next Monthly Meeting will be held in the 
Monthly Meeting-room at Race Street, on Fifth-day 
evening next, 13th inst., at 7} o’clock—business to 
be proceeded with at8 P.M, The subject of First- 
day School literature will be continued for consid- 
eration. Essays are always acceptable. Friends 
generally are invited. 

BenJamin HALLOWELL, Jr., 
Awne Catey, Clerks 





CIRCULAR MEETING. 
Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will 
meet on Sixth-day afternoon next, 14th inst., at 4 
o'clock, in east school-room, first floor. 
Ws. Eyre, Clerk. 





INDIAN COMMITTEE. 


The Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
will meet on Sixth-day afternoon, 3d mo. 14th, at 3 
o'clock (same day as representative committee) in 
the Monthly Meeting Room at Race Street. 

Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 





ITEMS. 


Tas United States is said to have a mile of rail- 
road to every forty-three miles of its area; Great 


| 


ee 


a mile to every fifteen miles of area; Germany, & 
mile to every seventeen miles of area ; Switzerland, 
a mile to every eighteen miles of area; France, a 
mile to every nineteen miles of area; Italy, a mile 
; Denmark, @ 
mile to every thirty-four miles of area; and Aus- 
tria, a mile to every forty miles of area. The per- 
centage according to population is very largely in 
favor of the United States over all the countries of 
Europe. 


A Littte discussion has been going on in an Eng- 
lish journal regarding the velocity with which 
sounds, as of the implements used in mining, are 
transmitted through the solid blocks of coal on 
which the miners work. It is calculated to be be- 
tween six and seven times the velocity in air, or 
about 7,000 feet per second. In convection with 
this, a curious fact is noticed. If the ear is placed 
against the wall of a gallery in the mine, twenty or 
thirty yards from a miner at work, the listener will 
hear two distinct sounds for every blow of the col- 
lier’s pick—the first being transmitted through the 
coal, the second more slowly through the air. It is 
almost impossible not to believe that there are two 
men at work instead of one. 


A New Inpvstry.—The St. Louis Republican de- 
votes considerable space to a description of a new 
industry which has been in operation in that city for 
eight months past, being an ammoniacs!l manufac- 
tory. Some time ago several enterprising St. Louis- 
ians conceived the idea of turning into profit the 
gas water running waste for many years from the 
St. Louis gas works. This water, flowing in a 
pretty respectable stream from the manufactory, was 
known to contain, in solution, a very large per cent. 
of ammonia. It was proposed to tap this stream on 
its way to the sewer, and separate from it the am- 
monia held in solution, besides reaping from the 
same a fair profit. The services of C. C. Parsons, 
son of the law professor of Cambri¢ge University, 
were secured to superintend the erection of the 
works, put in machinery and begin manufacture. 
The enterprise was succeseful from the start. The 
first sulphate of ammonia manufactured was of su- 
perior quality, and found ready sale, the demand 
exceeding the capacity of the works. The article is 
almost entirely con:umed in the Mississippi Valley, 
although orders are received from points as far east 
as the Alleghanies, as far south as Charleston, South 
Carolina and New Orleans. 


THERE is a dreadful state of things declared by 
Dr. Schwabe, president of the Siatistical Board at 
Berlin, to exist in that intelligent city. Children, 
he says, though much improved by public instruc- 
tion, “are strangely deficient in the knowledge of Na- 
ture and natural phenomena. From about 1,000 chil- 
dren examined before being admitted into school, 
777, never saw any rainbow ; 633, a field of potatoes ; 
602, a butterfly; 583, the sun set; 462, the rising of 
the sun; 460,a meadow; 406, a cornfield; 387, a 
flock of sheep; 364, a forest; 264, an oak tree; 
and, lastly, 167 had never heard the song of the 
lark.” No wonder this statement, made, as is re- 
ported, ‘‘a great sensation.” What prospect of a 
happy or useful life to children brought up amid all 
the advantages of a great city, and yet ignorant of 
so gmple things as “cornfields,” and “ flocks of 
sheep,” and “ibe song of the lark,” and all the 
rest? Well may everybody in Germany be con- 
vinced that “something is still to be done to fill 
those voids in the primary education of children.” 





—— —————— TT 
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[Second Notice. ] 
.NOW IS THE TIME POR 


BARGAINS IN DRY GOODS 


AT 


JOHN J. LYTLE’S, 


SEVENTH AND SPRING GARDEN STS., PHILA. 


The balance of the stock positively to be closed out. 
A rare opportunity is offered to secure bargains. 
Bound Thibet Shawls $7.00; worth $10.0v. 

Long Bound Thibet Shawls $12.00; reduced from 
$18.06. 

7-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls $6.50 ; worth $8.00. 

4-4 Drab Silk Squares for Shawls $9.00; reduced 
from $13.00. 

1-4 Drab Silk Squares for Shawls $12.00 ,; reduced 
from $18.00. 

Drab Lama Cloth for shawls and dresses much re- 
duced. 
Any one needing a shaw! will do well to secure it 
now at several dollars under the regular price. 
White Silk for Shawls, 30 inches wide, $1.25 per yd. 
Dark Brown Alpacas 45 cts.; reduced from 62}. 
Chene Mohair for summer dresses 37} cts. ; reduced 
from 62}. 

Brown Crape DeLeon 16 cts.; reduced from 25. 

Lot of Damask and Hackaback Towels 25 cts., very 
cheap. 

Drab Lisle thread mitts without fingers 25 cts.; re- 
duced from 40 cts. 

Ditto } fiegers 31 cts.; reduced from 50 cts. 

Span Silk } fingers 44 cts.; reduced from 65. 

Muslins, Tickings, Canton Flannels, &c., cheap. 





SATURDAY MATINEES. 
HORTICULTURAL HALL. 
MARCH 22, 29. APRIL 5, 12 AND 19. 


Familiar Lectures on 
AIR, 
WATER, 
FIRE, 
: EARTH, 


MAGNETISM, 
with magnificent experiments, expressly adapted to 


children, by J. H. Warrington. 
Season tickets with reserved seat, $1.00 
Single admission, 15 


To be had at F. A. North & Co’s, 1026 Chestnut 


St. Doors open at 2.30. To commence at 3 P. M. 


~ CRAFT & TAYLOR, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 





— 


905 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


House Furnisbing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 


Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
EDWIN CRAFT. 


ENGRAVED FORMS 


MARRIAGE CERTHFIGATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 


boxes. Price $4.00. JOHN COMLY, 


144 N. Seventh St. 


M. B, TAYLOR, 
































































BOOEZS 


ISSUED BY THE 


‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,”’ 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 
Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 

as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jonsson, 
LOmNe. FE PPiccrccccesscescces sasece: csecases Price 25¢. 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools. By 
Jane Jonnson. Part First..........00--+00 Price 126. 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools, By 
Jane Jonyson. Part Second............... Price 20c. 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Ann A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75c. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schvois. By 
Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
“ 108 “ “ Second. “ 365c. 
Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Haragist E. Srocaty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Janz 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth............. Price 20c. 
4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jonyson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
“A Treasury of Facts”’—a Book designed for 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“ arly Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonwson. 
6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each..............06 Price 75 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
SB BIO. CB Bie ccciiccccnge ceresces sncwideee Price 20c, 
Memoir of Margaret Brown, by Bexsamiy Hat- 
LOWELL. 18mo. 176 pp., Cloth............ Price 50. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN TEAS. 


William Ingram has just received a fresh invoice 
of new crop teas, 112 South Second Street, six doors 
below Chestnut. Dealers and families will find a 
fresh supply of Green Teas, Japan Teas, Black Teas 
from 40 cts. to $1.20, also fine Old Government 
Java Coffee. Friends from the country will find it 
to their interest to examine our fresh stock and 
prices; those ordering by letter we could send 6 to 
10 lb. box by express at the lowest cash prices. 
Direct to William Ingram, Tea Dealer, 112 South 
Second Street, Phila. 


WATCHES A SPECIALTY, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
“ISAAC DIXON & SON, 
120 South Eleventh §&t., 





PHILADELPHIA. 


We now offer to the Public one of the largest 
assortments of Watches in this City at low rates. 
Special attentior paid to repairing Fine Watches. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


oo 


A. 22Paae7, 8 8€=©€=——l 


612 Serine Garpew Srresr, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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wea NOTICE TO FRIENDS. = [282 ro, wonnis roa, 
place where FRIENDS can be aceommode- |  HANOOOK, KING & FOGG, 


ted with a full line of No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 


PLAIN GOODS, PHILADELPHIA. | 
We have laid in, and offer for their inspection a BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


STOCK of AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
FINE MADONNAS, 





ing Heater. 
BROWN ALPACAS and MOHAIRS, Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming 
NEAPOLITAN SILKS, Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, | 
SILK-WARP HIMAYLAS, Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. {) 
wMELANGES, ere RICHARDS & SHOURDS, ‘ | 
: and : : CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, . 
a variety of other neat and desirable Fabrics. No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, ce | 
MOREENES FOR SKIRTS. . 
THIBET, BLANKET, CHINA SILK, and other (First Street above Race Street,) 
SHAWLS. PHILADELPBIA. 
BOOK MUSLIN and HDKFS., §c., &. JOBBING ATTENDED TO. ah 
We would also call attention to our LARGE and! SAUL RICHARDS, aeeeen Chores an 3 
WELL-ASSORTED STOCK of —— ee ae 
GENERAL DRY GOODS = a 
Customers can rely upon polite attention and GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
GOOD GooDs, ' Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the : 
ate 
bas AT THE LOWEST PRICES. -@a CHARLES C. JACKSON, 
: JOSEPH H. THORNLEY, TAILOR. 
N. E. cor. 8th and Spring Garden, No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Philadelphia. Has always on hand a full assortment of all de- 


sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 


Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 
NOTICE TO TEE PUBLIC. sonable ecbmne. 


WM. INGRAM has opened a New Tea Store, at} Plain Coats a Specialty. 
1302 Jefferson Street. This is a Branch Store of his 


Tea Warehouse, 112 S. Second Street, below Chest- B 0 0 K $ FO R S A L E. o 


nut. The Public in the Northwest part of the City 
J of John Comly, Journal of Hi J $1.00. 

wees choice selection of Fresh New Crop Teas Journal of dobn Weslmeny old efition, 00, new edith, wil with 

of the latest importation, at reduced prices, just try | Whittier’s Introduction, “othe $2.50. af * 

them and be convinced. Correzs—Rio, Maracaibo, os te te ee ct Datars boy? ae 

British Plantation, Java, Laguayra, all Fresh Roast- Thos. Story’s yrersations, de. $1 

ed. Remember 1302 Jefferson St., when you want | $1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 5 cents, 50 “ets ": dowen, 

Choice Green and Black Teas. Japan Teas of the Tasty Monel dean — 

anual, by Benj. ell, cloth, 

finest quality, at Reduced Prices for Cash. Also, at| Account of John Richardson, 50c. Law’s adie to the 

11258. Becond Street. eee Serer cee oe eee nora 

. r y 21 an, our 

ss ; W M. INGRAM, Tea Dealer. Indies, R. W. Moore, $1.00. Mott on Education, &c., 40c. Friends’ 

th mo. 28th. Discipline, 40c. Summary of Christian Doctrines, by 8. M. J., 

i 
| 


(Established 1853.) 
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pb echt ==. | 385 Vill Religie, ty 8. .10c, The Christian Oasket, 

S. F. BALDERSTON & SON, og Bee | se bay Jour Nanny + Garatmas 0 "On the Mou 

902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, gy tog ae hy ~ Old Testament, and Questions on the New 
PHILADELPHIA, RTH NEW TESTAMENT, €00 pages, cloth, 75 ots 


Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings anon —— yer Awe San ty Thee. Ss 50c. | 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable} About 20 per cont. additional, whea sent — 


Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, | Massiacz Cznriricarss, Vine Parchment, in ee, $4.0, i 
and is much approved. Comiy. tbe, ee —_ i 


or COOPER PARTENHEIMER, os a. BUEEe 

AIN BONNET MAKER, Having removed from No. 716 Spring Garden 
Has removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 545] Street to No. 537 Franklin Street, where she expects 
North 10th Street, to continue her business of 

PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 


She hopes that her friends and customers will 
continue to favor her with their patronage. 


BINDINC. -—- PLAIN BONNETS. 

Persons wishing Friends’ Intelligencer or other, MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removaep 

done, in neat durable styles, can have it from No. 222 Arch Btreet, to No. 314 Franklin 8t., 

attended to at this office, No. 144 N. 7th St. above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made : 





‘SEN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh &t. Pa 








PHILADELPHIA. 





Plain Bonnets ready made. 











